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SUMMARY  OF  THE  83RD  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION  -  PART  I 

As  this  is  written.  Congress  is  about  to  ad;journ  for  the  suminer*  It  has  been  a  busy  session 
in  many  respects.  As  of  July  28,  10,23ii  bills  and  resolutions  (including  private  bills) 

1  had  been  introduced  and  l6l  had  been  signed,  and  hence  are  now  law.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  there  have  been  few  definitive  decisions 
made.  Many  actions  have  been  taken  -  the  extension  of  reciprocal  trade  legislation,  for 
example  -  on  a  purely  temporary,  one  year  basis.  A  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
calling  for  renewed  United  States  initiative  for  universal  disarmament,  but  the  draft 
increases,  and  President  Eisenhower  has  reactivated  the  National  Service  Training  Commission 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  Universal  Military  Training.  The  Korean  truce  has  been  signed 
and  a  political  conference  is  to  take  place  within  ninety  days.  However,  the  freedom  of 
action  of  the  United  States  in  such  a  peace  conference  has  been  severely  limited  by  the 
resolution  passed  unanimously  by  the  House  declaring  that  Coiiinunist  China  should  not  be 
represented  at  the  United  Nations,  and  by  the  July  28  statement  of  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  who  implied  that  the  United  States  would  use  its  veto  power  to  block 
Communist  China’s  admission  into  the  United  Nations. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  granting  statehood  to  Hawaii,  but  the  Senate  did  not  act  on  this 
question.  Neither  house  has  passed  legislation  granting  Alaskan  statehood.  The  title  to 
offshore  oil  within  the  historic  boundaries  of  3  to  10.5  miles  was  given  to  the  states  in 
what  has  been  widely  characterized  as  a  "giveaway  bill".  The  question  of  jurisdiction 
over  resources  on  the  continental  shelf  has  not  yet  been  settled.  The  House  and  Senate 
have  passed  somewhat  different  emergency  refugee  immigration  bills,  so  that  a  conference 
will  will  have  to  determine  the  final  numbers  and  allocations  to  be  admitted  during  the  next 
three  years.  The  wheat  bill  for  Pakistan  was  passed,  and  some  appropriations  for  technical 
assistance,  the  United  Nations,  and  economic  aid  were  made. 

This  newsletter  will  discuss  universal  disarmament,  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties, 
the  doctor's  draft,  legislation  affecting  American  Indians,  and  a  few  other  issues  under 
"In  Brief."  Newsletter  No.  118  will  discuss  foreign  aid  bills,  U  N  Charter  revision, 
the  Bricker  Resolution,  technical  assistance,  immigration  legislation,  oil  for  education, 
and  further  developments  in  the  above  issues. 

ENFORCEABLE  UNIVERSAL  DISARMAMENT 

On  June  29>  the  Senate  passed,  by  voice  vote,  a  resolution  calling  for  the  United  States 
to  take  a  stronger  initiative  in  the  field  of  international  disarmament.  This  was  a  much- 
amended  version  of  S.  Con.  Res.  32  which  had  been  introduced  on  June  3  by  Senators  Ralph 
E.  Flanders  and  John  J.  Sparkman,  joined  by  32  other  Senators.  The  resolution  recommended 
that  the  President  set  up  machinery,  iri  cooperation  with  various  government  agencies  and 
executive  departments,  to  study  the  problems  and  methods  for  the  attainment  of  enforceable 
disarmament  through  the  United  Nations.  It  further  recommended  that  a  part  of  the  funds 
saved  by  such  disarmament  might  go  for  the  elimination  of  poverty,  illiteracy  and  disease 
abroad,  by  means  of  technical  assistance  and  economic  sid  through  the  United  Nations.  A 


very  similar  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  House  on  July  lli  by  Congressman  Leslie  Arends 
of  Illinois  and  Brooks  Hays  of  Arkansas,  who  have  since  been  Joined  by  52  co-sponsors. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conmiittee  was  appointed,  with  Senator  H. 
Alexander  Smith  of  New  Jersey  as  chairman.  After  consideration  and  consultation  with  the 
administration,  the  amended,  and  we  believe^  weakened,  version  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as 
Senate  Resolution  150,  on  July  2U*  The  text  of  the  amended  resolution  follows i 

WHEREAS  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  plunged  into  vast  armament  expenditures  which 
divert  much  of  their  effort  into  the  creation  of  the  means  of  mass  destruction;  and 

WHEREAS  the  American  people  and  the  Congress  ardently  desire  peace  and  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  system  under  which  armaments,  except  for  the  maintenance  of  domestic  and 
international  order,  will  become  unnecessary  while  at  the  same  time  the  national 
security  of  our  own  and  other  nations  will  be  protected;  and 

WHEREAS  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  seek  the  honorable 
termination  of  present  armed  conflicts  and  the  correction  of oppression  and  injustice 
and  other  conditions  which  breed  war;  and 

WHEREAS  progress  in  these  respects  would  strengthen  world  trust  so  that  the  nations 
could  proceed  with  the  next  great  work,  the  reduction  of  the  burden  of  armaments  now 

weighing  upon  the  world*  Now,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED  by  the  Senate,  That  it  continues  to  be  the  declared  purpose  of  the 

United  States  to  seek  by  all  peaceful  means  the  conditions  for  durable  peace 
and  concurrently  with  progress  in  this  respect  to  seek,  within  the  United  Nations, 
agreements  by  all  nations  for  enforceable  limitation  of  armaments  with  the 
principles  set  out  in  the  President's  address  of  April  16,  1953>  namely  (1)  the 
limitation,  by  absolute  numbers  or  by  an  agreed  international  ratio,  of  the  sizes 
of  the  military  and  security  forces  of  all  nations;  (2)  a  commitment  by  all 
nations  to  set  an  agreed  limit  upon  that  proportion  of  total  production  of  catain 
strategic  materials  to  be  devoted  to  military  purposes;  (3)  international  control 
of  atomic  energy  to  promote  its  use  for  peaceful  purposes  only  and  to  insure  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons;  (U)  a  limitation  or  prohibition  of  other  categories 
of  weapons  of  great  destructiveness;  and  (5)  the  enforcement  of  all  these  agreed 
limitations  and  prohibitions  by  adequate  safeguards,  including  a  practical  system 
of  inspection  under  the  United  Nations;  to  the  end  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
World's  productive  capacity  may  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  and  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  mankind;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  that  the  President  make  known  the 
sense  of  this  resolution  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  heads  of  state  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  with  the  request  that  their  people  be  informed  of  its  contents. 

The  Senate  passed  this  resolution  unanimously  by  voice  vote  on  July  29,  after  an  hour  and 
a  half  discussion. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

No  progress  in  civil  rights  legislation  has  been  made  in  Congress  this  session.  In  the 
area  of  civil  liberties,  national  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  activities  of  several 
Congressional  investigating  committees.  A  great  variety  of  bills  were  introduced  in  three 
main  fields  of  civil  rights:  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Conmission,  anti -lynching  legislation,  and  anti-poll  tax  legislation.  Some  of 
these  bills  were  Republican  sponsored  and  others  were  bi-partisan.  However,  none  of  them 
have  been  reported  out  of  committees  or  were  even  given  hearings. 

The  first  major  issue  to  come  up  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  was  an  attempted  change 
in  the  males.  Both  moves  failed.  In  the  Senate,  a  rules  change  would  have  outlawed  the 
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filibuster,  and  thus  would  have  removed  a  major  road-block  to  civil  rights  legislation* 

In  the  House  the^ power  of  the  Rules  Committee  to  block  legislation  would  have  been 
decreased* 

In  the  attempt  to  outlaw  the  Senate  filibuster,  a  group  of  Senators  made  a  motion  on 
January  7  to  adopt  new  rules*  One  of  the  rules  which  would  have  been  revised  was  Senate 
Rule  22,  which  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  Senators  to  limit  debate  (and  thus  enables 
a  few  Senators  to  thwart  legislation  almost  indefinitely)*  The  basis  for  the  rules  change 
was  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Senate  is  a  **continuing  body*  and  thus  constitu¬ 
tionally  able  to  consider  a  new  set  of  rules  each  session*  The  motion  to  enable  the  rules 
change  was  defeated,  but  many  of  the  Senators  who  voted  against  it  actually  did  so  on 
constitutional  grounds,  and  not  because  they  favored  the  filibuster  or  the  indefinite 
blocking  of  civil  rights  legislation* 

The  question  of  investigating  committees  and  their  procedure  merits  fuller  treatment  in  a 
later  newsletter*  A  total  of  $1,271,050  was  appropriated  for  five  important  committees 
and  subcommittees:  $300,000  for  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee,  under  Congress¬ 
man  Velde,  $355,050  for  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  under  Congressman 
Clare  Hoffman,  $200,000  for  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Committee  under  Senator 
McCarthy,  $219,000  for  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  under  Senator 
Jenner,  and  $97,000  for  another  Judiciary  Subcommittee  under  Senator  Dirksen* 

A  number  of  striking  events  took  place  during  the  course  of  Committee  investigations.  Three 
Democratic  members  of  the  McCarthy  committee  resigned  in  protest  over  the  appointment  of 
J*B*  Matthews  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Committee  staff.  Mr*  Matthews  subsequently 
resigned,  but  the  Democratic  members  have  not  returned  to  the  committee*  After  Representative 
Donald  Jackson  accused  Bishop  G*  Bromley  Oxnam  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  serving  God  on 
Sunday  and  the  Communist  front  the  rest  of  the  week,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  Bishop 
Oxnam  appeared  before  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee,  of  which  Representative 
Jackson  is  a  member,  tc  answer  the  charges*  In  a  ten-hour  session,  he  criticized  the 
Committee  procedures,  by  which  unedited  and  unsubstantiated  information  in  Committee  files 
is  sent  out  on  request*  The  American  Library  Association  and  the  American  Book  Publishers 
Council  put  out  an  extended  statement  on  book-burning  entitled  "The  Freedom  to  Read",  which 
is  enclosed  with  this  newsletter* 

A  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  establishing  a  Sub-committee  under  Representative  B* 

Carroll  Reece  of  Tennessee  to  investigate  the  activities  of  tax-exempt  foundations*  This 
is  the  same  type  of  investigation  which  was  carried  on  by  the  Cox  Committee  in  the  82nd 
Congress* 


THE  DOCTOR'S  DRAFT 

A  bill  recognizing  previous  Civilian  Public  Service  of  doctors,  dentists  and  other  medical 
personnel  under  a  new  draft  was  passed  by  both  houses  in  late  June*  In  late  April,  an 
administration  bill  proposing  to  extend  for  two  years  the  special  draft  for  doctors  and 
other  medical  personnel,  came  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee*  About  a  month 
later,  hearings  were  also  held  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  The  Fiaends 
Committee  appeared  before  both  Committees*  The  position  made  was  that  while  Friends 
oppose  the  continuation  or  extension  of  the  draft  in  general,  as  long  as  there  is  to  be 
such  a  thing,  they  favor  recognition  of  previous  time  in  Civilian  Public  Service  served  by 
conscientious  objectors*  The  bill,  H.R*  UI^5,  "as  approved  in  final  form  by  both  houses  on 
June  29,  andhas  become  Public  Law  No*  8U* 

LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

On  July  15,  the  President  appointed  Glenn  L*  Emmons,  57  year-old  banker  of  Gallup,  New 
Mexico,  to  be  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  a  post  vacant  since  March  20*  The  appointment 
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was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  July  28.  The  new  Conmissioner  went  on  record  as  favoring 
liquidation  of  the  Indian  Bureau  but  said  he  would  not  leave  unprepared  Indians  to  fend  for 
themselves*  He  favors  putting  tribes  on  a  self-supporting  basis  by  developing  tribal  land 
resources  and  encouraging  tribal  industry* 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  seem  to  be 
impatient  to  begin  liquidation  of  the  Indian  Bureau*  Neither  Committee,  however,  has  taken 
any  action  on  bills  designed  to  put  the  tribes  on  a  self-supporting  basis*  The  House 
Committee  has  evolved  a  policy  of  •withdrawal  of  Federal  responsibility  for  Indian  affairs 
wherever  practicable"  and  "termination  of  the  subjection  of  Indians  to  Federal  laws 
applicable  to  Indians  as  such"*  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  House  Committee  has 
recommended  bills  and  resolutions  (1)  urging  that  federal  responsibility  for  administering 
Indian  affairs  be  terminated  in  certain  tribes  and  certain  states  when  there  seems  to  be  no 
more  need  for  federal  aid  (H*Con*Res*  108,  passed  the  House)  and  (2)  providing  a  procedure 
under  which  individual  Indians  could  sell  or  mortgage  property  which  they  own  in  restricted 
status.  They  would  have  to  pay  taxes  on  this  property  and  lose  rights  to  participate  in 
benefits  given  to  Indians  as  such*  They  would,  however,  retain  tribal  affiliation  and  the 
right  to  share  in  tribal  assets  (H*R*  U985,  pending  in  the  House)* 

The  House  Committee  further  recommended  bills  which  would  tranfer  health  service®  for  Indian 
from  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  repeal  prohibitions  against  Indians 
buying  and  selling  livestock,  firearms  and  certain  items  of  hardware,  repealing  the  Indian 
liquor  law,  forbidding  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians,  and  granting  civil  and  criminal  juris¬ 
diction  over  Indians  and  their  reservations  to  the  five  states  who  have  indicated  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  assume  the  responsibility* 

Only  one  bill  of  general  effect  was  actually  enacted  by  both  Houses*  This  was  H.  R*  12U2, 
now  Public  Law  1x7,  providing  for  transfer  of  Indian  school  lands  and  facilities  to  local 
school  districts,  where  these  districts  have  assumed  responsibility  for  educating  Indian 
children* 

A  recommendation  has  been  made  to  the  Administration  by  some  individuals  interested  in 
Indian  affairs  that  a  Presidential  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  should  be  set  up,  similar 
to  President  Truman’s  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  make  a  prolonged  and  careful  study  of 
Indian  questions  and  make  recommendations  as  to  policy  and  methods  of  replacing  wardship 
with  full  control  over  their  own  affairs*  No  such  Commission  has  been  appointed,  but  it 
would  seem  that  such  a  study  would  be  particularly  valuable  in  establishing  sound  policies 
and  legislation  during  the  next  few  years. 

IN  BRIEF 

Wheat  for  Pakistan;  Congress  passed,  and  the  President  signed,  a  bill  granting  one  million 

tons  of  wheat  to  Pakistan,  ravaged  for  the  past  two  years  by  famine* 
This  was  exceedingly  prompt  action  and  in  welcome  contrast  to  the  delay  and  loan  basis  in 
similar  legislation  for  India  two  years  ago* 

Cuts  in  public  housing;  Congress  voted  on  July  28  to  limit  public  housing  construction 

for  the  whole  nation  to  20,000  units*  This  compares  with  35^000 
units  authorized  last  year.  In  addition,  the  bill  forbids  housing  officials  to  start  the 
groundwork  for  future  units.  Representative  Sidney  Yates  of  Illinois  said  this  in  effect 
"buries"  public  housing,  since  it  takes  three  or  four  years  of  preliminary  work  to  build 
a  housing  unit. 

Congressional  deaths  and  resignations;  Senators  Smith  (N.C.)  and  Tobey  (N.H.)  and  Representa' 

tives  Sabath  (Ill.),  Cox  (Oa.),  Bryson  (S.C*), 

Withers  (Ky.)  and  Hull  (Wise.)  died  during  this  session  of  Congress.  Senator  Nixon  resigned 
to  become  Vice-President  and  Senator  Taft  has  been  absent  due  to  a  prolonged  illness. 
Representatives  Stanley  (Va.)  and  Poulson  (Calif.)  have  also  resigned  from  the  House* 

(Research  on  this  Newsletter  by  Betty  Ann  Hershberger.) 
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F.C.N.L.  PERSONNEL 


Gathered  around  Raymond  Wllaon,  exeeutlTO  secretary,  who  is  holding 
a  copy  oi  the  Washington  Newsletter,  are,  left  to  right:  Elisabeth  TerreU, 
office  secretary:  WUmer  Cooper,  associate  secretary:  Herbert  Standing, 
bookkeeper:  Marilyn  Joelin,  research  assistant:  Betty  Ann  Hershberger, 
research  assistant:  Jeanette  Hadley,  assistant  secretary:  Treror  Thomas, 
executive  secretary  for  Northern  Caliiomia:  Alice  Stout,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary:  Beverly  Stanley,  Bnance  secretary:  Egbert  Hayes,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  for  Southern  California:  George  Weber,  Sacramento  Representative  for 
tbo  California  r.C.N.L.:  Robert  Gnagy,  business  asanagor. 


A  Decade  With 


the  F.  C  N  .L 


July  16,  1953 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  convened  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  to  observe  the  first  decade  of  its 
existence,  to  review  the  experience  of 
ten  years,  to  evaluate  the  work  of 
Friends  in  the  nation’s  capital,  and  to 
survey  the  course  the  F.C.N.L.  should 
take  in  the  next  few  years.  One  hun¬ 
dred  Friends  from  California  to  Maine 
to  North  Carolina  and  points  between 
worshiped  and  thought  together  for 
four  days,  June  13-16. 

Senator  Paul  Douglas,  a  Friend  and 
Illinois  Senator,  challenged  Friends  to 
associate  themselves  closely  with  poli¬ 
tics  in  their  communities.  He  felt  that 
many  of  us  should  engage  in  party  pol¬ 
itics  as  the  feasible  and  open  way  to 
lift  the  political  level  of  the  nation.  He 
felt  also  that  a  smaller  proportion  of 
Friends  could  serve  best  by  being  inde¬ 
pendent. 

Senator  Douglas  was  supported  in 
this  idea  by  some  of  the  Friends  present 
— Byron  Haworth,  for  instance,  re¬ 
counted  his  own  convincing  experiences 
in  his  local  North  Carolina  community. 

Samuel  Levering  opened  the  Confer¬ 
ence  with  a  review  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  F.C.N.L.  and  shared  his  valu¬ 
able  insights  into  the  reasons  for 
Quaker  work  in  legislating.  Errol  El¬ 
liott  reviewed  some  highlights  from  the 
history  of  Friends,  showing  that  pres¬ 
ent  day  Quaker  service  in  legislation  is 
in  character  for  Friends.  George  Fox, 
Elisabeth  Fry,  William  Penn  and  espe¬ 
cially  John  Bright  were  given  as  ex¬ 


amples  of  the  influence  of  Friends  in 
politics  and  government.  Kenneth 
Boulding  related  this  Quaker  service  to 
the  Quaker  religious  faith,  in  which  he 
accented  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as 
the  impulse  and  power  of  Christianity. 
This  hope  and  faith  is  still  the  main¬ 
spring  of  Quaker  action  in  every  field 
of  service.  Love,  tested  on  the  cross  and 
confirmed  by  the  resurrection,  was 
his  basic  emphasis. 

Various  panels  and  open  discussions 
gave  opportunity  to  examine  thorough¬ 
ly  the  themes  of  speeches  made  and 
helped  Friends  to  feel  not  only  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  past  ten  years  but  the 
basic  and  emphatic  emphasis  Friends 
must  make  in  this  field. 

Raymond  Wilson  has  been  a  great 
leader  in  this  work,  and  as  he  com¬ 
pletes  ten  years  as  executive  for  the 
F.C.N.L.,  particularly  with  disarma¬ 
ment  as  the  issue  immediately  ahead, 
the  Executive  Committee  approved  a 
$25,000  special  fund  for  finding  an  as¬ 
sistant  for  him  and  broadening  the 
scope  of  F.C.N.L.  activity. 


Later  reflections  will  be  presented  in 
The  American  Friend  on  the  vital  work 
of  the  F.C.N.L. 

Good  planning  by  Wilmer  Cooper, 
Lloyd  Bailey  and  others  was  evident  in 
every  part  of  the  program.  Jeanette 
Hadley  was  given  a  token  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  her  ten  years  of  office  secretar¬ 
ial  work. 

The  two  regional  offices  in  Northern 
and  Southern  California  were  well  rep¬ 
resented  and  exemplified  the  way  that 
the  F.C.N.L.  idea  is  relating  itself  to 
state  legislation  as  well  as  on  the  na¬ 
tional  leveL 


Reprinted  with  permission 
from  THE  AMERICAN  FRIEND. 
JuV  16,  1953 


In  Washington  for  Peace  TheCdsfian  ccntug 


[editorial  correspondence] 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  t6. 
URING  the  last  four  days  about  a  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have  been  conferring 
here  on  the  work  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  Na¬ 
tional  l.egislation.  This  has  been  a  time  of  stocktaking  and 
planning,  since  the  committee  was  launched  just  ten  years 
ago.  Quakers  have  come  from  California,  where  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  organized  to  speak  to  the  state  legislature,  and 
from  many  other  states.  The  discussion  is  extremely  prac¬ 
tical  and  down-to-earth,  for  nearly  everybody  here  is 
politically  active.  Some  hold  responsible  positions  in  party 
or  government.  All  seem  convinced  that  the  Quaker  con¬ 
cern  for  peace  and  social  justice  requires  hard  and  con¬ 
tinuous  work  at  the  often  unglamorous  job  of  democratic 
persuasion,  decision-making  and  action. 

I 

The  purpose  of  the  F.C.N.L.  makes  it  a  lobby,  which  it 
unashamedly  admits  it  is.  It  works  for  legislation  “in 
furtherance  of  the  well-being  of  people,  toward  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  true  world  community,  and  for  the  elimination 
of  the  institution  of  war  and  militarism.”  That  aim  makes 
it  principally  but  not  exclusively  concerned  with  Congress. 
The  committee  is  discovering  that  it  cannot  realize  the 
national  purposes  it  holds  without  pressing  its  concerns 
back  through  state  legislatures  to  counties,  cities  and  pre¬ 
cincts.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  testimony  given  here 
came  from  an  influential  worker  in  one  of  the  major 
political  parties  who  started  as  a  precinct  worker  in  North 
Carolina.  Another  Quaker  attorney,  who  carries  a  strate¬ 
gic  responsibility  in  cleaning  up  his  own  party  in  Cleveland, 
got  into  politics  through  working  for  civil  liberties  and 
against  UMT.  Opinion  here  seemed  to  favor  joining  a 
party  and  working  through  accepted  channels  for  reform, 
although  there  was  strong  appreciation  for  the  role  of  the 
political  independent. 

The  work  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis¬ 
lation  is  open,  thorough,  and  effective  beyond  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  those  who  do  not  know  its  competence,  industry  and 
everlasting  persistence.  E.  Raymond  Wilson  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  and  supporters  know  from  the  experience  of  espous¬ 
ing  many  “lost  causes”  how  difficult  their  worit  is,  but  some 
success  has  also  indicated  that  a  genuine  understanding  of 
issues  and  of  political  processes  commands  respect  and 
often  gets  surprising  results,  as  in  the  case  of  the  defeat  of 
UMT.  So  the  “sense  of  the  meeting”  clearly  is  that  the 
woric  of  the  F.C.N.L.  shall  continue  and  if  possible  expand. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  most  other  Protestant  ^orts 
to  influence  legislation  in  Washington  have  declined,  van¬ 
ished  or  shifted  ground  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  Con- 
gregationalists,  Methodists,  American  Baptists,  Disciples 
of  Christ  and  Church  of  the  Brethren  have  either  retired 
from  the  field  or  have  turned  to  reporting,  carrying  on 
educational  efforts  aimed  at  their  constituencies,  or  other 
work.  The  Mennonites  and  Brethren  msuntain  a  service 
bureau  for  conscientious  objectors.  Protestants  and  Other 
Americans  United  and  the  Joint  Baptist  Committee  on 
Public  Relations  concentrate  mainly  on  church-and-state 
issues.  The  National  Council  of  Churches  is  expanding  its 
Washington  office,  but  it  does  not  regard  the  influencing 
of  legislation  as  a  major  concern.  The  reasons  for  this  shift 
deserve  comment,  but  that  m  not  in  nlari>  hfje. 
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The  Quaker  concern  for  “taking  away  the  occasions  for 
war”  is  interpreted  broadly  by  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legation.  Summaries  given  here  of  work  done 
in  the  last  decade  include  more  than  50  specific  legislative 
issues.  The  rights  of  the  conscientious  objector  to  war  have 
been  followed  through  legislation  on  conscription,  immi¬ 
gration,  the  doctor  draft  and  foreign  service  for  c.o.*s. 
Concern  for  humanitarian  legislation  has  ranged  from 
opposing  the  wartime  hunger  blockade  to  support  of 
UNRRA  and  the  Marshall  plan,  and  relief  for  Arab  refu¬ 
gees,  Koreans,  Indians  and  Pakistani.  Advocacy  of  the 
United  Nations  fund  for  children  has  not  been  forgotten. 
Work  for  more  liberal  immigration  legislation  has  included 
aid  to  displaced  persons,  oppodtion  to  the  restrictive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  McCarran-Walter  bill,  support  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Refugee  Organization,  and  the  admission  of  British 
Quaker  Stuart  Morris. 

F.C.N.L.  opposition  to  militarism  includes  a  seven-year 
fight  against  universal  military  training  and  opposition  to 
the  Truman  Doctrine  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization.  Support  for  the  United  Nations  has  included 
working  for  changes  in  the  Charter  at  San  Francisco, 
rallying  support  for  U.N.  specialized  agencies  and  support 
for  disarmament,  including  bills  by  McMahon,  Tydings 
and  Flanders.  The  Quakers  have  also  helped  establish  the 
civil  liberties  clearinghouse  in  Washington — an  associa¬ 
tion  of  organizations  interested  in  thb  matter.  They  have 
worked  so  effectively  for  abolition  of  segregation  that  this 
afternoon,  when  I  was  buying  my  ticket,  the  woman  in  the 
next  line  loudly  declared  she  was  leaving  Washington  since 
“communists,  bleeding  hearts  and  Quakers”  had  got  all 
the  racial  bars  lowered.  The  ticket  seller  to  whom  she  spoke 
bore  the  prospect  of  her  imminent  departure  with  stoicism. 

Reports  made  here  indicated  that  most  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  work  is  done  through  face-to-face  discussions  with 
congressmen,  research  on  legation,  arranging  for  expert 
testimony  at  hearings  on  bills,  and  creating  an  informed 
public  opinion  on  issues  involved  in  biUs  through  interviews 
with  leaders  of  opinion-forming  groups  and  editors  of  pub¬ 
lications.  Members  of  the  congressional  committee  which 
is  considering  the  legislation  are  interviewed,  and  it  often 
takes  weeks  to  find  a  moment  when  an  interview  is  possible. 
When  a  bill  gets  out  of  committee,  other  congressmen  have 
to  be  seen  or  written  to.  Again  the  emphasis  is  on  quality 
of  argument,  not  on  quantity  of  mail. 

The  work  of  the  F.C.N.L.  requires  its  staff  to  acquire 
and  organize  specific  information  on  legislation.  Out  of 
this  labor  comes  the  very  important  by-product  called  the 
Washington  Newsletter  of  the  F.C.N.L.  This  succinct, 
carefully  prepared  guide  to  pending  legislation  is  much  the 
best  and  most  dependable  publication  of  its  kind  now 
available.  Its  cost  is  $2  a  year  and  it  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Friends  Committee  on  Nati<mal  Legislation,  104  G 
Street,  N.E.,  Washington  2,  D.  C.  H.E.F. 

Copyrighted  by  THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  and 
used  by  permission.  Reprinted  by  the 
FRIENDS  COW.TITTEE  on  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 
IQli  C  Street.  N.  E. .  Washington  2,  D.  C. 
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THE 


FREEDOM 


TO  READ 


A  statement  prepared  by  the 
Westchester  Conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the 
American  Book  Publishers  Council 
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Don't  join  the  book  burners. 
Don't  think  you  are  going  to  conceal  faults  by  con¬ 
cealing  evidence  that  they  ever  existed.  Don't  be  ^ 
afraid  to  go  in  your  library  and  read  every  book  I 
as  long  as  any  document  does  not  offend  our  own 
ideas  of  decency.  That  should  be  the  only  censor-  ‘ 

ship.  * 

< 

How  will  we  defeat  communism  unless  we  know 
what  it  is?  What  it  teaches — why  does  it  have  such  , 
an  appeal  for  men?  Why  are  so  many  people  swear-  , 
ing  allegiance  to  it?  It's  almost  a  religion,  albeit  one 
of  the  nether  regions. 

Now  we  have  got  to  fight  it  with  something 
better.  Not  try  to  conceal  the  thinking  of  our  own 
people.  They  are  part  of  America  and  even  if  they 
think  ideas  that  are  contrary  to  ours  they  have  a 
right  to  have  them,  a  right  to  record  them  and  a 
right  to  have  them  in  places  where  they  are  acces¬ 
sible  to  others.  It  is  unquestioned  or  it  is  not 
America. 

EXCERPT  FROM  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWEr’s  ADDRESS 
AT  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  ON  JUNE  1 4,  1 95  3 


Additional  copies  may  be  obtained  from:  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation,  so  East  Huron  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois,  or  American 
Book  Publishers  Council,  2  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36, 


The  FREEDOM  TO  READ 
is  essential  to  our  democracy.  It  is  under  attack. 
Private  groups  and  public  authorities  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  are  working  to  remove  books 
from  sale,  to  censor  textbooks,  to  label  “contro¬ 
versial”  books,  to  distribute  lists  of  “objectionable” 
books  or  authors,  and  to  purge  libraries.  These  ac¬ 
tions  apparently  rise  from  a  view  that  our  national 
tradition  of  free  expression  is  no  longer  valid;  that 
censorship  and  suppression  are  needed  to  avoid  the 
subversion  of  politics  and  the  corruption  of  morals. 
We,  as  citizens  devoted  to  the  use  of  books  and  as 
librarians  and  publishers  responsible  for  dissemi¬ 
nating  them,  wish  to  assert  the  public  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  freedom  to  read. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  these  attempts 
at  suppression.  Most  such  attempts  rest  on  a  denial 
of  the  fundamental  premise  of  democracy:  that  the 
ordinary  citizen,  by  exercising  his  critical  judgment, 
will  accept  the  good  and  reject  the  bad.  The 
censors,  public  and  private,  assume  that  they  should 
determine  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  for  their 
fellow-citizens. 

We  trust  Americans  to  recognize  propaganda, 
and  to  reject  obscenity.  We  do  not  believe  they 
need  the  help  of  censors  to  assist  them  in  this  task. 
We  do  not  believe  they  are  prepared  to  sacrifice 
their  heritage  of  a  free  press  in  order  to  be  “pro¬ 
tected”  against  what  others  think  may  be  bad  for 
them.  We  believe  they  still  favor  free  enterprise  in 
ideas  and  expression. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  books  are  not  alone 
in  being  subjected  to  efforts  at  suppression.  We  are 
aware  that  these  efforts  are  related  to  a  larger  pat¬ 
tern  of  pressures  being  brought  against  education, 
the  press,  films,  radio  and  television.  The  problem 
is  not  only  one  of  actual  censorship.  The  shadow 
of  fear  cast  by  these  pressures  leads,  we  suspect,  to 
an  even  larger  voluntary  curtailment  of  expression 
by  those  who  seek  to  avoid  controversy. 

Such  pressure  toward  conformity  is  perhaps 
natural  to  a  time  of  uneasy  change  and  pervading 
fear.  Esp>ecially  when  so  many  of  our  apprehensions 
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are  directed  against  an  ideology,  the  expression  of 
a  dissident  idea  becomes  a  thing  feared  in  itself,  and 
we  tend  to  move  against  it  as  against  a  hostile  deed, 
with  suppression. 

And  yet  suppression  is  never  more  dangerous 
than  in  such  a  time  of  social  tension.  Freedom  has 
given  the  United  States  the  elasticity  to  endure 
strain.  Freedom  keeps  open  the  jiath  of  novel  and 
creative  solutions,  and  enables  change  to  come  by 
choice.  Every  silencing  of  a  heresy,  every  enforce¬ 
ment  of  an  orthodoxy,  diminishes  the  toughness  and 
resilience  of  our  society  and  leaves  it  the  less  able  to 
deal  with  stress. 

Now  as  always  in  our  history,  books  are  among 
our  greatest  instruments  of  freedom.  They  are  al¬ 
most  the  only  means  for  making  generally  available 
ideas  or  manners  of  expression  that  can  initially 
command  only  a  small  audience.  They  are  the 
natural  medium  for  the  new  idea  and  the  untried 
voice  from  which  come  the  original  contributions 
to  social  growth.  They  are  essential  to  the  extended 
discussion  which  serious  thought  requires,  and  to 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  ideas  into  or¬ 
ganized  collections. 

We  believe  that  free  communication  is  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  a  free  society  and  a  creative 
culture.  We  believe  that  these  pressures  towards 
conformity  present  the  danger  of  limiting  the  range 
and  variety  of  inquiry  and  expression  on  which  our 
democracy  and  our  culture  depend.  We  believe 
that  every  American  community  must  jealously 
guard  the  freedom  to  publish  and  to  circulate,  in 
order  to  preserve  its  own  freedom  to  read.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  publishers  and  librarians  have  a  profound 
responsibility  to  give  validity  to  that  freedom  to 
read  by  making  it  possible  for  the  readers  to  choose 
freely  from  a  variety  of  offerings. 

The  freedom  to  read  is  guaranteed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Those  with  faith  in  free  men  will  stand 
firm  on  these  constitutional  guarantees  of  essential 
rights  and  will  exercise  the  responsibilities  that 
accompany  these  rights. 

We  therefore  affirm  these  propositions: 


ii.  It  is  in  the  public  interest  for  publishers  and 
librarians  to  make  available  the  widest  diversity 
of  views  and  expressions,  including  those  which  are 
unorthodox  or  unpopular  with  the  majority. 

Creative  thought  is  by  definition  new,  and  what 
is  new  is  different.  The  bearer  of  every  new  thought 
is  a  rebel  until  his  idea  is  refined  and  tested.  Totali¬ 
tarian  systems  attempt  to  maintain  themselves  in 
power  by  the  ruthless  suppression  of  any  concept 
which  challenges  the  established  orthodoxy.  The 
power  of  a  democratic  system  to  adapt  to  change  is 
vastly  strengthened  by  the  freedom  of  its  citizens 
to  choose  widely  from  among  conflicting  opinions 
offered  freely  to  them.  To  stifle  every  nonconform¬ 
ist  idea  at  birth  would  mark  the  end  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process.  Furthermore,  only  through  the 
constant  activity  of  weighing  and  selecting  can  the 
democratic  mind  attain  the  strength  demanded  by 
times  like  these.  We  need  to  know  not  only  what 
we  believe  but  why  we  believe  it. 

2.  Publishers  and  librarians  do  not  need  to  en¬ 
dorse  every  idea  or  presentation  contained  in  the 
books  they  make  available.  It  would  conflict  with 
the  public  interest  for  them  to  establish  their  own 
political,  moral  or  aesthetic  views  as  the  sole  stand¬ 
ard  for  determining  what  books  should  be  published 
or  circulated. 

Publishers  and  librarians  serve  the  educational 
process  by  helping  to  make  available  knowledge 
and  ideas  required  for  the  growth  of  the  mind  and 
^  the  increase  of  learning.  They  do  not  foster  educa¬ 
tion  by  imposing  as  mentors  the  patterns  of  their 
own  thought.  The  people  should  have  the  freedom 
to  read  and  consider  a  broader  range  of  ideas  than 
those  that  may  be  held  by  any  single  librarian  or 
publisher  or  government  or  church.  It  is  wrong  that 
what  one  man  can  read  should  be  confined  to  what 
another  thinks  proper. 

13.  It  is  contrary  to  the  public  interest  for  pub¬ 
lishers  or  librarians  to  determine  the  acceptability 
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of  a  book  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  personal  history 
or  political  affiliations  of  the  author. 

A  book  should  be  judged  as  a  book.  No  art  or 
literature  can  flourish  if  it  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
political  views  or  private  lives  of  its  creators.  No 
society  of  free  men  can  flourish  which  draws  up 
lists  of  writers  to  whom  it  will  not  listen,  whatever 
they  may  have  to  say. 


4.  The  present  laws  dealing  with  obscenity  should 
be  vigorously  enforced.  Beyond  that,  there  is  no 
place  in  our  society  for  extra-legal  efforts  to  coerce 
the  taste  of  others,  to  confine  adults  to  the  reading 
matter  deemed  suitable  for  adolescents,  or  to  in¬ 
hibit  the  efforts  of  writers  to  achieve  artistic  ex¬ 
pression. 

To  some,  much  of  modem  literature  is  shocking. 
But  is  not  much  of  life  itself  shocking?  We  cut  off 
literature  at  the  source  if  we  prevent  serious  artists 
from  dealing  with  the  stuff  of  life.  Parents  and 
teachers  have  a  responsibility  to  prepare  the  young 
to  meet  the  diversity  of  experiences  in  life  to  which 
they  will  be  exposed,  as  they  have  a  responsibility 
to  help  them  learn  to  think  critically  for  them¬ 
selves.  These  are  affirmative  responsibilities,  not  to 
be  discharged  simply  by  preventing  them  from 
reading  works  for  which  they  are  not  yet  prepared. 
In  these  matters  taste  differs,  and  taste  cannot  be 
legislated;  nor  can  machinery  be  devised  which  will 
suit  the  demands  of  one  group  without  limiting  the 
freedom  of  others.  We  deplore  the  catering  to  the 
immature,  the  retarded  or  the  maladjusted  taste. 
But  those  concerned  with  freedom  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  each  individual 
book  or  publication,  whatever  its  contents,  price  or 
method  of  distribution,  is  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  due  process  of  law. 


5.  It  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  force  a  reader 
to  accept  with  any  book  the  prejudgment  of  a  label 
characterizing  the  book  or  author  as  subversive  or 
dangerous. 

The  idea  of  labeling  presupposes  the  existence  of 
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r  individuals  or  groups  with  wisdom  to  determine  by 
authority  what  is  good  or  bad  for  the  citizen.  It 
presupposes  that  each  individual  must  be  directed 
in  making  up  his  mind  about  the  ideas  he  examines. 

,  But  Americans  do  not  need  others  to  do  their 
,  thinking  for  them. 

6.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  publishers  and  li¬ 
brarians,  as  guardians  of  the  people's  freedom  to 
[  read,  to  contest  encroachments  upon  that  freedom 
)  by  individuals  or  groups  seeking  to  impose  their 
.  oivn  standards  or  tastes  upon  the  community  at 
f  large.  • 

It  is  inevitable  in  the  give  and  take  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  that  the  political,  the  moral,  or  the 
aesthetic  concepts  of  an  individual  or  group  will 
occasionally  collide  with  those  of  another  individual 
f  or  group.  In  a  free  society  each  individual  is  free 
5  to  determine  for  himself  what  he  wishes  to  read, 

[  and  each  group  is  free  to  determine  what  it  will 
r  recommend  to  its  freely  associated  members.  But 
j  no  group  has  the  right  to  take  the  law  into  its  own 
r  hands,  and  to  impose  its  own  concept  of  politics 
or  morality  upon  other  members  of  a  democratic 
,  society.  Freedom  is  no  freedom  if  it  is  accorded 
j  only  to  the  accepted  and  the  inoffensive. 

.  7.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  publishers  and  li- 

[  brarians  to  give  full  meaning  to  the  freedom  to  read 
;  by  providing  books  that  enrich  the  quality  of 
;  thought  and  expression.  By  the  exercise  of  this 
affirmative  responsibility,  bookmen  can  demonstrate 
that  the  answer  to  a  bad  book  is  a  good  one,  the 
[  answer  to  a  bad  idea  is  a  good  one. 

.  The  freedom  to  read  is  of  little  consequence  when 
;  expended  on  the  trivial;  it  is  frustrated  when  the 
reader  cannot  obtain  matter  fit  for  his  purpose. 
What  is  needed  is  not  only  the  absence  of  restraint, 
p  but  the  positive  provision  of  opportunity  for  the 
I  people  to  read  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
p  said.  Books  are  the  major  channel  by  which  the 
intellectual  inheritance  is  handed  down,  and  the 
f  principal  means  of  its  testing  and  growth.  The  de- 
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fense  of  their  freedom  and  integrity,  and  the  en¬ 
largement  of  their  service  to  society,  requires  of  all 
bookmen  the  utmost  of  their  faculties,  and  deserves 
of  all  citizens  the  fullest  of  their  support. 


We  state  these  propositions  neither  lightly  nor  as 
easy  generalizations.  We  here  stake  out  a  lofty 
claim  for  the  value  of  books.  We  do  so  because  we 
believe  that  they  are  good,  possessed  of  enormous 
variety  and  usefulness,  worthy  of  cherishing  and 
keeping  free.  We  realize  that  the  application  ofll 
these  propositions  may  mean  the  dissemination  of  y 
ideas  and  manners  of  expression  that  are  repugnant 
to  many  persons.  We  do  not  state  these  propositions 
in  the  comfortable  belief  that  what  people  read  is 
unimportant.  We  believe  rather  that  what  pjeople 
read  is  deeply  important;  that  ideas  can  be  danger¬ 
ous;  but  that  the  suppression  of  ideas  is  fatal  to  a 
democratic  society.  Freedom  itself  is  a  dangerous 
wav  of  life,  but  it  is  ours. 


Endorsed  by:  j 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Council,  June  25,  1953 

AMERICAN  BOOK  PUBLISHERS  COUNCIL 

Board  of  Directors,  June  18,  1953  i 


Printed  in  the  United  States  of  America 
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